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Richard Fitz-Gerald 


Richard Fitz-Gerald 
the town of 
Ireland, on September 17, 


/ 


was born in 
Mallow, County Cork, 
1884. His 
ancestors for seven hundred years had 
lived and played prominent parts in 
this village and county. 


Education 

He attended the public school in 
Cork, Ireland, and later was a student 
in a private school in Madras, India, 
where his father stationed for 
several years as Agent of the [cast 
India Company, and was virtual gov- 
ernor over four millions of people. 

As a youth he served an apprentice- 
ship in the British Navy, during which 
time he traveled extensively in Oriental 
waters, visiting many points in 
and in China. 


Was 


India 
For a season he was a 
member of a civil engineering crew, 
and was surveying in the interior of 
China at the time and in the vicinity of 
the Boxer rebellion. These experiences 
augmented his early education and sat- 
isfied his love for adventure. 

Upon his return to Ireland he at- 
tended Queen’s College, University of 
Dublin, and the Royal Naval Academy 
where he received a degree in mechan- 
ical engineering. Coming to America 
in 1905 he attended Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York City, from which 
he received a Bachelor of Arts de- 
gree, and later a Bachelor of Science 
degree. In 1911 he passed the New 
York C.P.A. examination ; in 1920 he 


obtained a C.P.A. 
State of 


certificate from the 
Michigan. 

Service Record 

Before becoming associated with the 
accounting profession and during his 
service in the British Navy, Mr. Fitz- 
Gerald was engaged as an engineer in 
charge of construction of the Singa- 
pore Canal at Singapore, Federated 
Malay States, which was built by the 
British Government. When the World 
War broke out he enlisted in the Brit- 
ish Army and was assigned to the Spe- 
cial Service section (1915-1916) with 
the rank of Captain. His duties, a 
part of which consisted in the check- 
ing Of paymasters’ and quartermasters’ 
records, took him within the line of 
fire, and in one action he was severely 
gassed, wounded by high explosives 
and left for several hours in No Man’s 


Land. Released from the hospital, he 
served as general auditor for the 
United States National War Work 


Council of the Y. M. C. A. during 
1918 and until the close of the war. 
Business Record Prior to Association 

Mr. Fitz-Gerald’s earlier experience 
in the accounting profession was gained 
in the offices of Suffern & Son and 
Homer S$. Pace of New York City. 
Later, for several years, he practiced 
individually and as a member of the 
firm of Eckes, Fitz-Gerald & Dean, 
in New York. 
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Record with Lybrand, Ross Bros. & 
Montgomery 


In 1919 he became a member of 
the New York organization of Ly- 
brand, Ross Bros. & Montgomery. 
The following year the Detroit office 
was opened under the management of 
Mr. Fitz-Gerald. In 1930 he became 
a resident partner of the firm. 
Outside Interests and Achievements 
Mr. Fitz-Gerald’s experiences cov- 
broad field, his 
ments covering investigations in many 
parts of this and also in 
The vast new automotive in- 
dustry created problems peculiarly its 
own. 


ered a very assign- 
country 
Kurope. 


He mastered them and became 
recognized as an outstanding authority 
in that field. He was recognized on 
three continents as an expert on eco- 
nomic problems, and during recent 
years he contributed extensively to 
periodical accounting manuals—articles 
relative to various economic problems 
and accounting methods and practices. 

He was a man of exceptional bril- 
liancy and attainments, remarkable 
facility of expression—one whose ad- 
vice was sought by men in all walks 
of life who recognized the broadness 
of his experiences and the clearness of 
his vision. 

Mr. Fitz-Gerald was president of 
the Michigan Society of Certified Pub- 
lic Accountants during the year 1928. 
He was also associated with financial 
interests in Detroit which were instru- 
mental in the organization of the Stin- 
son Aircraft Corporation. 

In this connection he played an im- 
portant part in the inception and early 
development of this new industry. 

He was treasurer and also a director 
of this corporation from its inceptior, 
and continued as such until shortly be- 
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fore this sold to the 
Cord Corporation. His skilful han- 
dling of the funds, his conservative 
buying and control of expenditures, 
his natural optimism and 


coupled 


company was 


foresight, 
with his sympathetic under- 
standing of, and benign influence over, 
that wonderful aviator, but highly vola- 
tile and temperamental individual 
“Eddie” Stinson, resulted in producing 
the first really practical commercial 
cabin plane and the founding of a 
which made a valuable con- 
tribution to early aviation history. 


concern 


During his leisure moments he spent 
practically all of his time at his home 
located on Green Lake, in the beautiful 
Bloomfield Lakes section of Michigan. 

He was a great lover of dogs and 
other dumb animals and it was his de- 
light to surround himself with these 
creatures. 


Affiliations 


He was a member of the American 
Institute of Accountants, American 
Society of Certified Public Account- 
ants, Michigan Society of Certified 
Public Accountants, The New York 
State Society of Certified Public Ac- 
countants, American Arbitration As- 
sociation, The American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers, Detroit Engi- 
neering Society, Detroit Athletic Club, 
Oakland Hills Country Club, and the 
Detroit Board of Commerce, of which 
later he served as director during 
1931-1932. 


Last Illness, Demise and Interment 


At intervals during the past year 
Mr. Fitz-Gerald suffered several severe 
heart attacks, the direct result, accord- 
ing to his physicians, of wounds and 
the gas attack he suffered in the war. 
His left lung was badly affected and 

















this added to the strain on his heart. 


He knew the danger but faced it 
jokingly up to the very last. 

Nor did he spare himself in the 
crisis. QOne of his last acts was to 


prepare a resume and report on one 
of Detroit’s big bank receiverships—a 
masterpiece of its kind, in keeping with 
the excellence of all Fitz-Gerald’s 
work. 

He finished his last earthly work at 
the untimely age of 48, his demise oc- 
curring suddenly on Sunday, July 30, 
1933. He was interred in the family 
lot at Mt. Elliott Cemetery, Detroit, 
Michigan, after services consisting of 
the singing of a Requiem High Mass 
at Annunciation Church. The family, 
members of our firm and staff, repre- 
sentatives from other local organiza- 
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tions, and many friends, among them 
prominent state and city officials, 
judges, lawyers and industrialists, at- 
tended. 

Honorary pallbearers consisted of 
partners of Lybrand, 
Ross Bros. & Montgomery and several 
outstanding business, professional, and 


and members 


political leaders of the community. 


Relatives 
In 1909 Mr. Fitz-Gerald married 
Elizabeth O’Connor, who was born in 
Kanturk, County Cork, Ireland, and 
who survives him, together with one 
Daniel M., who was associated 
with him in the Detroit office, and also 
his mother, Mallow, 


son, 


who lives. in 


County Cork, Ireland. 








MR. FITZ-GERALD, TOGETHER WITH THE LATE “EDDIE” STINSON, FAMOUS 

AVIATOR, MR. LYBRAND, MR. ROBERTSON AND MR. HENDERSON AT TIIE 

SOUTH SIDE AIRPORT AT CHICAGO IN 1928. ON TILIS OCCASION MR. FITZ- 

GERALD ARRANGED FOR A PLANE TRIP FROM DETROIT TO CHICAGO SO AS TO 

FURNISH MR. LYBRAND WITH THE EXPERIENCE AND THRILL OF A TAKE- 
OFF AND FLIGHT WITIL “EDDIE” STINSON. 
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An Appreciation 


By E. Le 
| knew Richard Fitz-Gerald as a 
fellow Club member, neighbor and 


from the time of his 
arrival in Detroit. We never had any 
business dealings. [ 


friend, almost 


Our spheres ot 
operation were as dissimilar as might 
well be. In that regard our friendship 
was akin to that of most of his others 

a gathering of ten of Fitz-Gerald’s 
friends would represent as many dif- 
ferent types, as many different pro- 
fessions and lines of endeavor. 

Thinking of him now, I am re- 
minded of a line in Charles Coughlan’s 
famous old play, “The Royal Box,” in 
which the hero was characterized as 
‘A good friend and a bad enemy.” 

No more loyal friend ever lived than 
“Fitz” once you were accepted into 
that charmed circle—and no more en- 
thusiastic enemy when one had proved 
his unworthiness or had failed to meas- 
ure up to the high standard which he 
set for personal or professional con- 
duct. 





\ Democrat almost to the point of 
Socialism, he was in fact an Aristocrat. 

He was not promiscuous in_ his 
friendships. He knew everybody— 
Was courteous and kind to everybody 
—yet, we who knew him most inti- 
mately, rather prided ourselves on the 
fact that we were a small group of 
the elect. 

He was as catholic in his choice of 
friends as he was in his knowledge of 
the world, of people, and of subjects. 

Forceful in argument, empiric in the 
expression of an opinion or expound- 
ing a theory, he nevertheless was so 
tolerant that his selection of friends 
seemed rather to be dictated by a love 


Roy 


PELLETIER 
of opposites than a preference for like 
natures. 

[ do not recall that I was ever able 

to do him the slightest favor—put 
many times, unsolicited, he found ways 
to do favors for me. 
[ believe that each of Fitz-Gerald’s 
friends could testify to the same qual- 
ity of generosity and loyalty in him. 
He championed the cause of a friend 
when that friend least expected it and 
was masterly in his advocacy. 

He had a 
member of 


wonderful family, each 
which we learned to love 
for his or her own individual quality. 

The his lovely daughter, 
Maeve, in 1930, at the untimely age of 
sixteen, was a blow 


loss of 


from which our 
friend never fully recovered. A ma- 
jestic oak, he trembled like an aspen 
under that blow. She was his pride 
and his delight—with her delicate Irish 
complexion and reddish hair; a splen- 
did athlete with a brilliant mind, which 
had been developed in a cultured home, 
the best schools, and by travel both in 
America and Europe. Father and 
daughter were inseparable companions. 
His loss of her was irreparable. 

It was characteristic of him that he 
never could bring himself to put her 
in the ground alone, but asked that she 
might rest in a mausoleum until she 
could be laid beside him—which was 
done. 

Death and dynamic “Dick” 
Gerald are 


Fitz- 
impossible for us, his 
friends, to associate, 


No man anywhere was more alive— 
more alert—more forceful and optim- 
istic—up to the very moment of his 
passing. 
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It does not seem possible such a 
career should stop so suddenly and 
with such finality. 

Though his heart had been affected 
by war wounds, and at times hesitated 
threateningly, yet between those times, 
it seemed as if he had an inexhaustible 
supply of energy. He was a prodigious 
In observing the intensity of 
his activities, even 


worker. 
who 
knew the menace under which he lived, 


those of us 


came to believe that he could endure 
anything. 

One is reminded of a great, power- 
ful Rolls-Royce car speeding over the 
road, passing everything, performing 
brilliantly and with each organ func- 
tioning perfectly, when suddenly the 
motor coughs—hesitates—starts again 
—gasps a couple of times and is silent! 
I once knew such a case. The wing of 
a gnat had lodged in a tiny aperture in 
the carbureter! This minute thing had 
rendered the great machine powerless 
and immobile. So it was with “Fitz.” 
A perfect physique ; a rare specimen of 
manhood; power personified. Body 
and mind alert—and then—a tiny clot 
in a still tinier passage in the brain— 
and the great heart stopped. The 
brilliant mind, the eloquent voice, were 
silent forever. 

So passed our friend. 

Many evenings I spent with him 
during the last few months. 

He was directing head of a large 
organization auditing the affairs of 
several banking institutions which 
involved in the two great re- 
ceiverships in Detroit—the largest the 
country known—and this 
work required his constant attendance. 
So he had quarters in a downtown ho- 
tel. There, day after day, and far 
into the night, he sat, as on a throne, 
while the financial, industrial, and poli- 


were 


has ever 
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tical brains of the city and the state 
came to converse with him, to seek his 
advice or direction, 


We 


trouble. 


knew he had recurring heart 
We knew that one lung com- 
pletely filled with scar-tissue as a re 
sult of a gas attack was a constant 
menace to his life and, knowing this, 
we were amazed at his untiring energy 
and his courtesy and consideration un- 
der stress. 


He was such an interesting, instruc- 
tive left his 
For this 
reason, | am afraid that we, his closest 
friends, took from him 
vitality than we should. 


conversationalist, one 


presence always with regret. 
more of his 


Yet, when out of consideration one 
essayed to leave, his courteous “oh, 
don’t go yet,” was irresistible. 

At times, under the orders of doc- 
tors, he remained at home for two or 
three days or took quarters at his club, 
to rest a bit. It did not 
Wherever he 


matter, 
was, there was the cen- 
tre of a group of friends, of business 
associates and anxious clients. 

And what friends he had! 

\n evening spent with Fitz-Gerald 
was so many hours of interchange of 
ideas, opinions and scintillating repartee 
with the brightest minds in the com- 
munity. A typical group (one which 
without previous design would assem- 
ble and listen to Fitz-Gerald while he 
expounded some theory of government, 
of religion or of economics; or de- 
scribed some far-off land in terms so 
graphic as made one see everything 
that he saw) would be a Monseigneur, 
a Bishop, or other high dignitary of 
the Catholic or Protestant Church; an 
ex-governor; a judge; a famous sur- 
geon; a visiting member of his own 
concern; a lawyer; a prominent in- 


dustrialist—with a Detroit editor or 
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other newspaper man to leaven the 
batch. 

The discussion might be on any 
topic under the sun—it was always of 
absorbing interest. 

Fitz-Gerald had lived a coiorful life 
and he had gotten the most out of it. 
For that reason, though in terms of 
vears he was young when he passed, in 
terms of experience and knowledge 
his life-span encompassed that of sev- 
eral ordinary men. 

Born in Ireland in the village where 
his forebears for seven centuries had 
resided, he absorbed at his mother’s 
breast the tragic history (and legends ) 
of the wrongs and persecutions of his 
people. To him these were living, 
burning, blistering truths. How elo- 
quently would he discourse on Ireland 
and her long travail! 

Though he had just reached his ma- 
jority when he came to America, 
nevertheless he retained to the last that 
soft, rich accent of his mother tongue. 
It was not a “brogue’—it had _ that 
musical cadence which one hears only 
in the speech of the cultured Irish- 
man. 

His english was more perfect than 
Knglish. He was never at a loss for 
a word, and if one had a natural love 
for words, he was constantly aston- 
ished at the breadth of Fitz-Gerald’s 
vocabulary and the rhythm with which 
his language flowed. One was equally 
amazed at the breadth of his experi- 
ence and the extent of his travels. 

A headline in the newspaper men- 
tioning the fact that it was hot in Bag 
dad brought an instant response from 
Fitz-Gerald, “Bagdad is at times also 


one of the coldest places I have ever 
known.” Then for an hour, we lis- 
tened to a fascinating story which told 
the history of Iraq; its people; its 
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religious beliefs; its wars and the im- 
portance of this state in the great at- 
fairs of the world. 

Say “East of Suez,” and we sud- 
denly discovered that Fitz-Gerald had 
charge of important work in the con- 
struction of the Singapore Canal and 
could describe every engineering detail 
of this and other similar projects. 

The mention of “Rome” might bring 
a description of an audience with His 
Holiness, the Pope, and this, if there 
were any ecclesiastics present, might 
lead to a discussion of the history of 
the church, which was fascinating and 
informative to a degree. 

“Manchuoko” was in the headlines 
on one occasion, and we learned about 
China from him. 

Not that it was Fitz-Gerald’s desire 
to monopolize the conversation, but 
that his knowledge encompassed so 
many cther subjects and his memory 
was so faultless, it made him always 
the center of any. group in which he 
happened to be. I have never known 
an individual who would not prefer 
to listen to Fitz-Gerald rather than 
hear himself talk—rare as is that con- 
dition. 

He knew his America intimately and 
his knowledge embraced almost every 
great activity as well as every great 
scenic wonder in his chosen country. 

A familiar of kings, presidents and 
cardinals, Fitz-Gerald yet walked with 
the common man and his ardor burned 
in his behalf, 

Associate of millionaires, his sympa- 
thy was always with the downtrodden. 
Monarchistic in his avowed beliefs, he 
nevertheless was so broad that he could 
understand and sympathize with the 
most violent social revolutionist. 

He was intolerant of sham and he 
hated hypocrisy in any form. If O. O. 
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McIntyre were giving a two-word de- 
scription of Fitz-Gerald it would have 
been “Militant Truth.” 

He was as proud of his enemies as 
of his friends. If he did not like a 
man—or rather if he had reason to 
dislike him—he wanted nothing to do 
with him. To compromise with what 
he felt was wrong was well-nigh im- 
possible. On the other hand, his 
friends could do no wrong. Once his 
regard was placed it was immovable. 
He would hear no criticism of a friend 

-how his great eyes would blaze at the 
very suggestion ! 

He possessed the rare quality of re- 
garding an honest enemy with pro- 
found respect. Speaking of one such 
—who had delivered many telling 
blows—he said, “I admire him, never- 
theless—for he always calls his shots !” 

A towering temper—the soft heart 
of a woman. 

A giant physically and mentally, he 
Was sympathetic to a degree and sen- 
timent played a large part in his every- 
day life. 

He was the center of all interest— 
a focal point of reference on all sub- 
jects. 

Seated in his favorite chair at the 
Club he was greeted cheerfully, ban- 
teringly, atfectionately—by every mem- 
ber as he passed. Always he was the 
center of a group of kindred spirits 
though all of dissimilar interests. 

Seemed to me that he was ideally 
fitted for his chosen profession, which 
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deals with, and delves into, all phases 
of human affairs. 

He was cosmopolitan in every sense 
of the term and catholic in the breadth 
and variety of his information. | 
know little about accounting, but it 
seems to me any assignment was half 
completed when it was given to Fitz- 
Gerald because he knew where to 
look for what he wanted. 

He knew every prominent individual 
in Detroit and Michigan almost as 
well as each knew himself. His inti- 
mate knowledge of our great institu- 
tions and industries was astounding. 
Many men confided in him and no con- 
fidence ever was betrayed. 

“A good friend and a bad enemy.” 
He was feared by men whose habit 
was to turn short corners, as much as 
he was revered by honest men. I know 
men who were delighted when Fitz- 
Gerald was gone because his living 
presence was a constant menace to 
them and their schemes. I know many 
who deeply mourn his passing and will 
long cherish his friendship and loyalty ; 
long remember his keen wit and his 
brilliant mind. These latter are the 
very elect of the great metropolis 
which he graced with his presence dur- 
ing the more mature and fruitful years 
of his life. 

Fitz-Gerald was one of the first 
heralds of the new day and the new 
deal. 

Would he might have lived to see the 
fruition of his dreams and his prophe- 
cies, 














Another break has come in our part- 
nership circle—Richard Fitz-Gerald is 
dead. We mourn his untimely death. 
It will to find him 
at the meetings of our partners. There 
will be something lacking when we do 
that picturesque personality 


seem strange not 


not see 
nor hear the pungent comments that 
were made when something of espe- 
cial interest to him was being discussed. 

Fitz-Gerald had a brilliant mind— 
and with it, sound judgment. Clients 
listened with respect to his opinions 
and were guided by his advice. He 
could wield a facile pen and, at times, 
there flowed from it satiric comments 
which, later on, he doubtless regretted. 
Such criticisms, however, meant little 
—they were the expression of a mood 
and not a reflection of the real man. 
That real revealed in inti- 
mate personal conversations with him 
and it was demonstrated by his suc- 
cessful operation of the Detroit office. 
The many friends and clients who at- 
tached themselves to him are a tribute 
to his sterling qualities and the charm 
of his personality. 

One little incident I remember well. 
Fitz-Gerald came to my summer home 
to spend the night there. With me at 
the time wonderful _ sister, 
eighty years of age then—old in years 
but young in spirit. She had shortly 
before visited Ireland, a country she 
loved and in which she had some warm 
friends. Fitz-Gerald and she had a 
glorious time talking about Ireland— 
all of its aspects. He was at his best— 
witty and informative, beautifully cour- 
teous and deferential to one so much 
older than he. My sister often spoke 
to me of that evening. 


self was 


Was my 


Appreciation of Richard Fitz-Gerald by His Partners 


A year ago he was one of those who 
came to pay a last tribute of respect 
at the funeral of that sister. Little 
did I think then that he would so soon 
be borne to his last resting place. 

Fitz-Gerald’s life has been rightfully 
described as colorful. Birth in Ire- 
land—attendance at there and 
in India—graduation later from the 
University of Dublin—service in the 
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British Navy—work on the Singapore 
Canal—commission in the British 
Army during the World War—activi- 
ties of a varied character thereafter in 


his profession—surely these experi- 
ences denote an eventful and useful 
life. We are happy that he was so 


long associated with us, and his death 
takes from us one for whom | 
ished a real affection. 
WILLIAM 

i 

The sudden passing of our friend 
and partner has left one with a sense 
of unreality. Can it be possible that 
“Fitz” is no longer one of us? It is 
painful to realize that we shall not 
again enjoy those interesting personal 
contacts nor have the benefit of his en- 
lightening and shrewd counsel. 

In these days of standardization it 
was refreshing to have as a co-worker 
a man who was not of 
tional pattern. His independent out- 
look and originality were apparent to 
any who knew him. too, he 
could invest with an atmosphere of 
romance the recital of an otherwise 
commonplace occurrence. Often as I] 
have listened to him, I have been re- 
minded of his fellow countryman, 
Donn Byrne. 

He brought to his task a keen and 


cher- 


M. LyBRAND. 


the conven- 
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well informed mind and a devotion to 
duty that disregarded his own com- 
fort and physical well being. To the 
very end, in spite of ill health, he spent 
long hours of patient toil in order that 
the work in hand might be brought 
to a satisfactory conclusion. 

He also had great capacity for 
friendship, and the wide circle of those 
who esteemed him is an abiding testi- 
mony to his fine qualities. 

His interest was by no means con- 
fined to his profession, for he found 
time for participation in public move- 
ments in the interest of 
progress and social welfare, and his 
advice was frequently sought by those 
who had the direction of those activi- 
ties in charge. 

We shall all keep him in loving 


memory. 


business 


T. Epwarp Ross. 
YS 
I am glad to add to the tributes of 
affection for Fitz. He was a remark- 
able character with an outstanding per- 
sonality, and it is not surprising that 
he had a host of friends. He not only 
was a good accountant, but he had in 
a very great degree those highly es- 
sential qualities of imagination and 
versatility. It was always a pleasure 
to be with him and talk with him, 
which one could not do without ab- 
sorbing some of his vitality. When 
he thought of something new he pur- 
sued it with tireless energy and much 
of his success resulted from not know- 
ing when he was defeated. 
Our organization has suffered a 
great loss. We shall not forget him. 
Ropert H. MONTGOMERY. 
1K 
Many who have been associated 
with the firm during the past fourteen 
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years know that a deep friendship ex- 
isted between Fitz and me; it is prob- 
able that no one had a more complete 
understanding of him than I, except 
perhaps the immediate members of his 
family. I should, therefore, be in a 
better position to eulogize my dear 
friend Fitz than any other person, but, 
lacking in literary ability, I find it ex- 
tremely difficult to express, in words, 
my sincere appreciation of him. In 
his death I have lost not only a part- 
ner but also a pal to whom I was 
greatly devoted. 

Our acquaintance dated from early 
in 1920 when he was assigned by New 
York office to a very important and 
difficult investigation in Detroit. His 
masterful handling of the situation 
made such an impression on me that 
upon completion of the job I enthusi- 
astically joined with Walter Gee in en- 
couraging the firm to establish an office 
in Detroit under Fitz’s management. 

The very rapid and _ substantial 
growth of the Detroit office, and the 
fact that its clientele now includes some 
of our best known corporations, bear 
ample testimony that in Mr. Fitz- 
Gerald we had an executive of out- 
standing ability and personality. As 
a creator of new business Fitz may 
have had an equal but he had no peer 
and those whom he served soon 
learned to respect his unusual judg- 
iment in accounting and business mat- 
ters. His record in Detroit was one 
of achievement. 

Fitz was a “fighting Irishman” and 
[ am sure no one more heartily en- 
joyed a scrap nor more vigorously 
pursued it than he. Those who met 
him in mental combat seldom emerged 
victoriously. He was extensively read 
and his knowledge of historical, poli- 
tical, and religious subjects was so 
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vast that one usually became entranced 
when in conversation with him. 

It has been my privilege to visit De- 
troit frequently since 1920 and [ shall 
always remember many delightful eve- 
nings spent with Fitz. He was a most 
engaging talker, and the thought that 
| must continue to visit Detroit a num- 
ber of times each year makes me sad 
because of the realization that I can 
no longer listen to Fitz’s spellbinding 
conversation spoken in a_ fascinating 
[Irish brogue. Last Spring an eminent 
lawyer of the Middle West designated 
him ‘Father Fitz”! Those intimately 
acquainted with Fitz will agree that a 
more appropriate name for him could 
hardly have been selected. 

Tuomas B. G. HENDERSON. 
. 

Fitzie and I came together in most 
pleasing disagreement a good many 
years Our somewhat eccentric 
tastes fitted so well that our meetings 
were stimulating and joily, with fre- 
quent and amusing scraps. | 


ago. 


remem- 
ber very distinctly one disagreement 
that we had which opened up for me 
a fascinating field of reading. I had 
been poking a few pins into the Irish. 
Fitzie, knowing that I had a great- 
grandmother by the name of McCon- 
nel and a grandmother by the name of 
Montgomery and that the families of 
both had come from Donegal, said, 
“You are Irish yourself.” I replied, 
“No, [ am Scotch-Irish.” Whereupon 
Fitzie chuckled and said there was no 
such animal. I being incredulous, he 
informed me that the number of Scots 
who had come to Ireland not only 
were a small percentage of the Irish 
population but that, moreover, they 
were of the same race. He then ex- 
plained the differences between the 
North and South of Ireland as being 
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due to the differences in topography 
and economic requirements and added 
that went back 
yond the dawn of history and advised 
me to read the Irish sagas and con- 
vince myself. | 
contentinent. 


these ditferences be- 


did so, to my great 
This incident, I think, 
presents the many interesting sides of 
Fitzie’'s nature. He was a_ willing 
scrapper, a good friend, a charming 
companion and at the same time so full 
of intellectual curiosity, and = attain- 
ments that he was an inspiration. 

[ feel that in the death of our old 
friend we have lost the partner who 
had the most outstanding and_ pic- 
turesque personality of us all. Our 
future meetings will be drabber be- 
cause our colorful companion has gone. 

Cart T. KELLER. 

oS 

Nearly ten years ago, I had the 
privilege of living closely with Rich- 
ard Fitz-Gerald for several months, 
and, like any man that got close to 
the real Fitz-Gerald, I learned to love 
him. Now I shall miss him deeply. 

He was a new experience to me; 
my first intimate contact with his type, 
a nonconforming individualist. Like 
all nonconformists, he was essentially 
lonely and often misunderstood. His 
was an extraordinarily contradictory 
What 
he held sacred above all was the preser- 
vation of the individuality of self. 
Richard Fitz-Gerald would be Richard 
Fitz-Gerald. He ran from one ex- 
treme in personality and mood to an- 
other for the sake of being himself, all 
of himself. And that was extremely dif- 
ficult, for here were native turbulence, 
combativeness, sociability, forgiveness, 
repentance, brilliance, and impatience, 
all potently and highly charged in a 
powerful and virile specimen of man- 


and yet consistent personality. 


























hood. Had Richard Fitz-Gerald pos- 
sessed a frail body he might have been 
a poet. His physical make-up made 
that impossible. 

That he became an accountant adds 
to the natural enigma but is a strong 
testimonial to his 
which lay his 


love of truth, in 
salvation, his guard 
misadventure. He had an 
affinity for people without sham, and 
he loved spirit, a word he typified and 
a thing he sought almost violently to 
Had the 
world generally been more like Fitz- 
Gerald he would have been less like we 
knew him, for he was crusading con- 
stantly with himself against becoming 
like the rest—men of submerged in- 
dividualities, self-blunted in 
conformity and harmony. 
not a man 


against 


arouse in everyone he met. 


seeking 
Yet he was 
without a sense of order 
and arrangement. He believed in the 
conformity and grooving of things— 
not men. And the biggest tribute | 
can pay to Fitz-Gerald is that I regret 
the world is not more like he was. 

He had a clear cut, incisive legal 
mind; the untrammeled and fearless 
outlook of a not bound by 
accumulated precedents and theories. 
\nd when he wished, he had a rare 
gift of personal appeal which, coupled 
with his consistent “political sense,” 
might have carried him far politically 
had he been willing to bow to party 
chains. 


scientist 


As I read over these words I have 
written | am profoundly impressed by 
their inadequacy. It is as I feared; 


I cannot draw from within me the man 
and his influence to set out in words. 
Suppose I call him by an oft misused 
name but one which he could 
He was something of a genius. 

WALTER B. GIBSON. 


os 


claim. 


Tribute from a Co-Worker 
Fifty years hence few will remem- 
ber those who pass today, though their 
works remain. Generally true, such 
a thought can not apply to Mr. Fitz- 
Gerald. Any him inti- 
mately will remember him until they 


also pass. 


who knew 
His accomplishments were 
many, but the greatest were the mem- 
ories he left with his friends and as- 
sociates. 

No tribute can be adequately ex 
pressed. Taken at the early age ot 
forty-nine, Dick, or Fitz, as he was 
generally known, had lived a full life. 
Modest to the few realized 
the extent of his ability, his experience, 
or his education. 


CXtUFeMmic, 


Unsurpassed in per- 
sonality, yet humble beyond belief, he 
made friends of all he met. With his 
wide experience and his keen intel- 
lect, enhanced by world travels, his 
companions were entertained until the 
early hours of the morning by his dis- 
courses. His Irish wit and his famous 
brogue are almost historical. 

Our firm and the entire accounting 
profession has suffered a real loss in 
the passing of Fitz. He can be suc- 
ceeded and possibly excelled, though 
he can never be replaced. What he 
did is well known but how he did it is 
not understandable. His ways were 
part of him. He seemed to have the 
knack of doing the right thing at the 
crucial moment. The word 
not in his vocabulary. 


fail was 
Irritable to the 
extreme under pressure, he was a boon 
companion in leisure. He loved and 
aided his friends whether theirs 
adversity or fortune. 


was 


The modesty of Fitz was amazing 
for one of his intellect and stature. 
Graduated the University of 
Dublin ; traveled throughout the world ; 

(Continued on Page 20) 
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Resolution Adopted by the Board of Directors of the Michigan Asso- 
ciation of Certified Public Accountants 





At a meeting of the Board of Directors of the Michigan Association of 
Certified Public Accountants held August 8, 1933, the following resolution was 
unanimously adopted : 


Wuereas, In the death of RicHarp Fitz-GERALD, a member and Past Pres- 
ident of the MicHIGAN AssocIATION OF CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS, 
there has been lost to the profession one of its foremost practitioners, a man of 
keen intellect, a builder of marvelous constructive force, and a counsellor of 
great wisdom, now, therefore, be it 

REsotveD, That the Board of Directors of the MicHIGAN ASSOCIATION OF 
CERTIFIED PuBLIC ACCOUNTANTS, being deeply sensible of the loss thus sus- 
tained, shall and it hereby does note in its records its tribute to the life and 
worth of Mr. Ricwarp Fitz-GEra.p, and its appreciation of his noble character 
and the eminent services he has rendered the profession; and be it further 


RESOLVED, That a copy of this resolution be tendered to his bereaved family. 
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Tributes to Richard Fitz-Gerald from His Numerous 


Friends 


\ large number of letters and tele- 


grams were received by the firm, 


wherein the numerous writers ex- 
pressed their great affection and esteem 
for Mr. Fitz-Gerald, both as a friend 
and as an accountant. 

There follow a few out of the great 
number of these manifestations of af- 
fection 


which were received from 
Richard Fitz-Gerald’s host of ad- 
mirers, which indicate the general 


spirit of all of them. 


From A. H. 


dent, 


Poetker, S.J., Presi- 
University of Detroit. 

It was a distinct shock to see the 
notice in this morning’s papers of the 
passing of Mr. Richard Fitz-Gerald, 
and I want to offer you my sincere 
condolence. 

In my brief time in Detroit I had 
come to know him very well and to 
esteem him most highly. His passing 
will be as great a loss to the city as 
it is to your firm, 

“I 
James McEvoy, Presi- 
Detroit Board of Commerce. 


From Mr. 
dent, 

The news of the unfortunate pass- 
ing of Mr. Richard Fitz-Gerald was a 
shock to all Detroit business men. 

Please accept this letter as an ex- 
pression of sympathy from our entire 
membership. 

Cy 

From John W. Watling of Messrs. 
Watling, Lerchen & Hayes, Detroit. 

I was very much shocked to read in 
the paper yesterday of the death of 
Mr. Fitz-Gerald. 


Only last Friday, Mr. Mark Norris, 
a well known attorney from Grand 
Rapids, was in my office, inquiring 
about a matter in which he may re- 
quire the services of an auditor, and | 
referred him to Fitz and yourself. 

[ have never met anyone who, in 
my short acquaintance, made a more 
favorable and interesting impression 
upon me than did Fitz. 
delightful person. 


He was a most 
All of us who knew 
him have suffered a loss in his passing. 


ed 


From Mr. Harvey Campbell, Vice- 
President and Secretary of Detroit 
Board of Commerce. 

The entire commercial fabric of De- 
troit was shocked at the passing of 
Richard Fitz-Gerald. As a Director 
of the Board of Commerce, he will be 
missed at our Board meetings. His 
was a place that cannot be taken by 
any individual. 

Beyond all that, Dick Fitz-Gerald 
was a mighty good friend of mine. 
He was the kind of a friend from 
whom always something. 
very contact was a sort of an educa- 
tion—an uplift. 


you got 
He was so profound 
in his knowledge on so many subjects, 
including history and finance, that his 
might have been called an edifying 
friendship. 

The sympathy of all Detroit business 
men goes out to you and your great 
organization in the loss of an associate 
of transcendent importance. 


1K 
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From Louis C. Wurser of Messrs. 
Wiurser & Higgins, Detroit. 

The passing of your associate and 
of my beloved friend, 
event 


Richard Fitz- 
which [ cannot 
overlook without giving expression to 
my bereavement and to my deep ap- 
preciation of his character and friend- 
ship. 


Gerald, is an 


His death was a great personal 
loss to me as I regarded him as one 
of my most intimate friends, and 
found much pleasure and comfort in 
his society and in my associations with 
him. 

His personality was attractive and 
outstanding; his nature was kindly, 
and yet his character was full of force. 
Loyalty to his friends was as a religion 
to him. He had an intensely keen 
mind and was a deep student of af- 
fairs, possessing a fund of knowledge 
in a wide field that was amazing to his 
inter- 

who 


friends and made him a most 
esting conversationalist to all 
came in contact with him. 

He had the ability to make friends 
and hold them ; and while his acquaint- 


ance was wide and the circle of his 
friends large, those whom he chose 
as intimates were few. That I was 


these few is some consolation 
in mourning over his untimely death, 
and shall ever be a happy and pleasant 
memory to me. 


one of 


1K 
From Frank E. 
Nichols, Morrill, 


Ginter, Cincinnatt. 


Wood of 
Wood, 


Messrs. 
e 


Marx & 


The untimely death of Richard Fitz- 
Gerald, resident member of your firm 
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in Detroit, was a great personal loss 
to me. Besides being an excellent ac- 
countant, possessing all the keen analy- 
tical powers so essential in accounting 
problems, he was a man of profound 
scholarly attainments. He had all the 
qualifications and attributes of a per- 
fect gentleman. He was brilliant in 
conversation and was one of the finest 
men that it has ever been my privilege 
to know. There is a folk saying cur- 
rent in the land which gave him birth 
which [ might 
dust.” 


use—Peace to his 


1K 
Tribute from a Co-Worker 


(Continued from Page 17) 

a certified public accountant ; a gradu- 
ate lawyer; licensed air pilot; licensed 
navigator and civil engineer ; he never 
boasted of any of these and few knew 
of them. Though his military record 
was one of which to be proud he 
seldom mentioned it. Withal he never 
complained. Injuries received in the 
World War resulted in his untimely 
demise. For three years prior to his 
passing he was in mortal pain. Yet 
he carried on. Less than two weeks 
before his death he spent an entire 
night reviewing and rewriting a report. 
It was his last accomplishment. He 
“went down” the next day not know- 
ing that he would never come back to 
the work he loved so well and _ per- 
formed so admirably. So he died as 
he wished, and as he often said he 
It is hard 


would, with his boots on. 
to believe he is gone. 


C.J. 


McGultIRE. 
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